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toward the Asia mainland. On this stage of the
journey, which lasted over two months, Danen-
hower, although handicapped by having one eye
bandaged and the other cohered with a dark
goggle, trudged along resolutely. At last open
water was reached and the party set out for the
Lena Delta in three boats which on Sept 12 be-
came separated in a gale. The boat to which
Dancnhower was assigned under the command of
Engineer George W. Melville [q.v.] weathered
the storm and reached the eastern Lena Delta
five days later (G. W. Melville, In the Lena
Delta, 1885), Here its crew was rescued by
friendly natives and Dancnhower started for the
United States, where he arrived May 28, 1882.
His book, Lieutenant Dancnhowcr's Narrative
of the Jcannclte, which gives a graphic account
of his experiences, was published this same year.
For the next few years, although in bad
health, he acted as assistant commander of
cadets at Annapolis. On Apr. n, 1887 hfi went
to Norfolk to assume command of the Constella-
tion; but the vessel grounded in going out of
harbor; and Dancnhower, much disturbed, re-
turned to the Academy. There on Apr. 20, while
brooding over this mishap, he committed suicide.
His widow and two children survived him.

[Besides the authorities cited above, the following
are important: R, W. Bliss, Our Lost Explorers: the
Narrative of the Jeanncttc Arctic Expedition (1882) ;
H. L. Williams, Hist, of the Adventurous Voyage and
Terrible Shipwreck of the U* S. Steamer Jeannctlc
in the Polar Seas (1882); Record of the proceedings
of a Court of Inquiry to investigate the loss of the
steamer Jcannclte, House Exec. Doc, xo8, 47 Cong., 2
Seas.; Jcannettc Inquiry, House Misccl. Doc. 66, 48
Conff., i SCRS. Obituary notices appeared in the
Washington Evening Star, in the Washington Post, and
in the AT. K. Times for Apr. ax, 1887,]          G. H. B.

DANFORTH, CHARLES (Aug. 30, 1797"
Mar. 22, 1876), inventor, manufacturer, was
born at Norton, Mass., the fifth child of Thomas
and Betsey (Haskins) Danforth. He was a
descendant in the seventh generation from
Nicholas and Elizabeth Danforth of Framling-
ham, England, who came to America in 1634
and settled in Cambridge, Mass. Charles's
father was a farmer and clothier as his father
and grandfather had been before him; he served
in the Revolution as fife-major, and was with
Washington on Long Island and at New York.
From early boyhood young Danforth showed a
decided inclination to the mechanical arts, and
after attending school until he was fourteen
years old he entered a cotton-mill at Norton as
a throttle-piercer. With the outbreak of the
War of 1812, he joined the army, first as a
substitute and later on his own account, and
after the war went to sea for several voyages as
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a common sailor. Then taking up school-teach-
ing, he was given charge of a district school
near Rochester, N. Y., but he soon returned to
the cotton-manufacturing business, this time as
foreman of a factory in Matteawan, N. Y. When
twenty-eight years old he moved with his family
to Sloatsburg, N. Y., on the Ramapo River,
where he worked in a cotton factory as a carder
and setter-up of machinery. While engaged in
this latter occupation he designed and patented,
on Sept 2, 1828, an important improvement in
spinning frames known as the cap spinner. This
contrivance, which improved the spinning of
weft before the self-acting mule was devised,
was immediately in great demand. The idea was
appropriated by others, with the result that
Danforth received very little profit from it.
Armed with his patent, however, he moved to
Paterson, N. J., obtained a machinist's job with
the firm of Godwin, Rogers & Clark, and after
explaining his patent, prevailed upon them to
manufacture his spinner. Within a compara-
tively short time he was offered and accepted
Rogers's place in the firm, but continued in the
machine-shop and designed and patented at least
five definite improvements on the original cap
spinner. In 1840 he purchased the machine-shop
branch of the company's operations and two
years later bought the cotton-mill as well, and
immediately undertook the expansion of the
business to include the making of machine tools.
Remarkably successful in this, and wishing to
add a locomotive shop to his works, in 1852 he
prevailed upon John Cooke, a foreman in the
Rogers Locomotive Works, to join him. With-
in two years the company, then known as Dan-
forth, Cooke & Company, received a large or-
der for locomotives from the Delaware, Lacka-
wanna & Western Railroad which brought them
so much celebrity that their good name was
firmly established and their locomotives were
sold throughout the world. In 1865 the Dan-
forth Locomotive and Machine Company was
incorporated, Danforth retaining the presidency
until 1871 when he retired and was succeeded
by John Cooke. Cooke died in 1882, but his
sons carried on the business until 1901 when
the works were sold to the International Power
Company, who in turn sold them to the American
Locomotive Company. Danforth married Mary,
daughter of Thomas and Sarah Willett of Mat-
teawan, N. Y., on Oct. 18, 1823. Although
averse to public life, he accepted the presidency
of the Paterson City Council for one term. He
died in Paterson, at the age of seventy-nine,
survived by his wife and daughters.